THE   GARDEN   OF  EUROPE
All travellers say the same. Leaving Castile and entering
Portugal by this route they find themselves suddenly in a fairyland
of winding roads, deep, wooded and green ravines, fruit-laden
orchards and cascading streams. There is a pleasant " English "
earthy smell and the fragrance of the kitchen garden. The houses
take on colour, the people look happier and better fed. The grass
is fresh and green. To the west there is rolling country gradually
growing less steep. Vineyards and orchards cover the hillsides and
in every available corner there are flowers planted or growing wild.
Great beds along the sides of the roads make the highways long
avenues of colour. A pleasing little town with an ancient church
surrounded by chestnut trees perched high up on the Serra is left
behind. Little rivulets become streams and small rivers and can
be seen shining at the bottoms of the valleys. Viseu, the ancient
capital of Beira province, is reached and a glimpse is caught of an
old cathedral. Then the road falls and winds around the foothills
of the Serra taking the traveller to the great forest of cedar and oak
at Bussaco, the site of Wellington's great victory over the French
in the Napoleonic Wars. In the middle of the forest stands a tiny
monastery with incrustations of charcoal forming the oddest of
mosaics. Bussaco is half way up the ridge of the great Serra.
Then Coimbra, its famous university and sad-aired students with
their flowing gowns slung Arab-fashion over their shoulders ;
behind a great panorama of pinewoods and rocks and in front a
flower-painted road dropping and curving through Pombal and
Leiria to the dazzlingly-white town of Caldas da Rainha close by
the Atlantic ... a country, thereabouts, of old churches and ancient
chiming clocks, of big private estates with flood-lit paved court-
yards, wine cellars and plump cattle and aged retainers as " timeless "
as Portugal herself, of tiny cottages with blue smoke curling from
their roofs and everywhere flowers wild and cultivated.
This is what the refugees from Europe saw when nearly 40,000
of them streamed into Portugal on the fall of France in the summer
of 1940. Some of them, the more fortunate, passed nights in four-
poster beds with brocade curtains and between clean and fragrant
sheets. They remember great dining-rooms lit by candle-light,
tall silver candelabra, many-coursed dinners, scented wines, the
rustling of the mountain breeze through tall trees, the chiming of
old clocks and the deep silence that followed the long twilight. . .
ten days before they had been machine-gunned on the refugee-
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